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STEVE * MIDDLEBURY, IND 


The Ernest Hills, of Chicago, got PAGES of space in the Trib on Feb. 
19, about their charming home theatre, and the nice people who flock to 
it. Asked by the reporter what is the attraction of puppets, Mrs. Hill 
answered “the wonderful people who somehow seem synonymous with 
puppets. There’s no backbiting among these people.” I feel so at home 
with them that I hope when I reach the Other Side there will be a special 
corner reserved for puppeteers so that we can spend eternity together.” 
Friends, thar’s gold in them thar Hills. 


MIMI PROCTOR, with an extra heavy course at U. of Chi., is doing 
all right: five “comps” - made four A’s and one C for the quarter... . 
NELLY MENDHAM is completing her second term puppetry class with 
the Cub Scouts at the St. Louis YMCA. She teaches the big folks, who 
teach the little folks, and she’s so enthusiastic about the abilities of the 
big folks, she thinks we ought to know their names: Den Mothers 
LILLIAN BROWN, AVALON BRANDON, MARY DESLOGE, MARIE 
HELLRUNG, dramatic art teacher CHARLES DAVIS, painters MAR- 
JORIE LEISING and IDELE LUNTZ. .. .The BERTHELSON MARION- 
ETTES, Derby, Conn., is a two man show by new member LARRY 
BERTHELSON and assistant EUGENE PERGAMENT, both 17. Larry’s 
been doing puppets since he was 6. They play hotels, theatres, schools, 
and veterans’ hospitals, and®make movies for film services and television, 
yet. Ah, youth. 


The ravishing LEA WALLACE finished a date at the Olympia Theatre, 
Miami, around Feb. 15, and then went vacationing in Havana as the 
guest of the French actress, Cynda Glenn. .. JOHN UNDERHILL 
ZWEERS did “A Christmas For Tomorrow” at the Jr. Museum of the 
Pasadena Art Institute. His mother wrote it. 23 kids, ages 8 to 12, built, 
dressed, and did it. John also did “A Magic Christmas” at Scattergoods 
Association, a neighborhood community center. . . .The Pasadena Play- 
house’s PATIO PUPPETEERS did their third annual play, “The Enchanted 
Igloo.” RICHARD MORELLI & HELENE KOON wrote it, CHARLES 
KOON AND RICHARD MORELLI directed. .. .THE PASADENA PRES- 
BYTERIAN PUPPETEERS did two string performances of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol”, which was a 6 year old revival, script, puppets, and 
scenery by the minister’s wife, Mrs. EUGENE CARSON BLAKE.... 

We keep getting reports on DANIEL LLOYD. This time it’s ALICE 
E. FOX, who saw him at the woman’s club at La Jolla, and says, “He’s 
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the cleverest manipulator I ever saw! ... a one man show .. . working 
lights with his knees - record changing with his foot - speaking and 
singing in several voices - doing a perfect show!” (Ed. note: Look - no 
hands!) Also, Foxy raves about THE PADRE PLAYERS, two married 
sisters, MRS. HITCHCOCK AND MRS. ENGERMAN, who have been 
doing excellent work for 3 years, in stores, libraries, and Welfare Organi- 
zations, and now TV. Let me quote Foxy, “Both sisters are well married 
to sympathetic husbands who have built a first rate stage, with all sorts 
of lighting and properties, and are still experimenting with Lastex molds 
for hands and heads.” 


Surrealism is catching up with the puppets. The Art Digest (Feb. 15) 
refers to Lucette Heuseux, a Belgian painter and surrealist puppeteer, 
making her American debut with an exhibit of her paintings. Item says 
she trouped in England with a puppet show for which she wrote, com- 
posed, and made puppets. Anybody know any more about her?. .. .MARY 
AND JOE OWENS caught LOUISE AND KENT MORE in their vaude act 
in Albany in January. Said it was excellent, but what they talked about 
was LI'L JOE, whom the More’s saw being a sophomore at the Univ. of 
Ky. The Owenses are still doing their shows around and about - real 
busy, they say, for people with another vocation. 


WILLIAM TENNENT, whose professional name was formerly 
“William Wallace,” is available as a free lance puppeteer, writer, and 
director. Handpuppen a specialty, and he can be reached at 801 Gregg 
Ave., Florence, So. Car. .. .BUD BENNETT, formerly from up around 
Lem Williams’ territory, hasn’t been heard from in some time. Reason 
is, he has now manipulated himself into the title of National Director of 
the Explorer Service of the Division of Program of the Boy Scouts of 
America, headquartering in New York City, but doing a terrific amount 
of traveling as a good explorer should. He lives at 205 W. Post Rd., 
Netherland Apts., White Plains, N. Y., and has rejoined the PofA. .. .MISS 
ELAINEOUS MARIONETTES - now there’s a title for you. And it 
belongs to Miss Elaine Vavrinek, of 1561 Walnut Ave., Des Plaines, III. 
She plays at regular homes, and orphan’s homes, and juvenile detention 
homes, - just a home-body.... 


From Erskine Johnson’s column in the Rocky Mountain News, 
SPENCE GILMORE clipped this one: Jack Paar went to New York with 
a great television idea: “Puppets have made so much money in TV they 
can afford to hire live people to entertain them.” A big agency auditioned 
a show in which Jack told jokes to an audience of puppets. Now Jack, 
back in Hollywood, says: “It stunk. The puppets just sat there.” 


Short shavings via PROK: in Jan. . . .BOB LONGFIELD played around 
Boston. . . JOHN SHIRLEY in Wisc. on an International Harvester unit 
. .. .The ST. PAUL-MINNEAPOLIS puppeteers had a swell Xmas party 
with NELLIE FRY doing herself proud. . . .President BILL DUNCAN 
did a “split week” between Florida and Winnipeg. . . . DAVE LANO 
touring the southwest with station wagon and housetrailer. .. AUGUSTUS 
RAPP, one of the oldest puppeteers and puppetmakers in this country, 
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recently moved to Colon, Mich. (Ed. Note: That’s the magic capital of 
the nation. They have a magic festival every year.) ....The SEATTLE 
PUPPET CLUB and the Seattle Public Library are planning a puppet 
festival to be held in June, with Mrs. R. B. Robbins as chairman. . . .DON 
GEORGE, sometime Sarg man, recent bridegroom, taught at Cheney, 
Wash., last summer. . . .Ned Oudernealen and wife, the VANTON 
PLAYERS, are studying at the Univ. of Wash. .. .AURORA VALEN- 
TINETTI (ain’t that a pretty name? Ed.) did “Red Riding Hood” at the 
Washington Athletic Club Dec. 17. She teaches both regular and exten- 
gion courses in puppetry at the Univ. of Wash., and sends two handpup- 
penspiel each week to grade schools, under the auspices of GLENN 
HUGHES’ Drama Dept. at the U. . . Sister Marie Anthony is teaching 
at Webster College, Webster Groves, Mo. .. .RUTH COVINGTON, Dester 
Mo., is busy rehearsing. . . .GEORGE LARSEN did a two weeks tour of 
Canada during the holidays. . . MARGARET MALONE, Camden, Ark., 
auditioned for TV in Little Rock. .. .RUTH WERSTA, Grand Island, Neb., 
who recently tore a ligament in her left ankle and got a cast thereby, 
reports a puppetshow she saw, in which “all the puppets walked at half 
PS 6 8 


Notes from England (also via Prock): ERIC BRAMALL wrote, “Dur- 
ing the summer I work in my home town (Wallasey, Cheshire), engaged 
by the Borough Council. . . .in a lovely little park. . . the stage was 
specially erected by the Corporation in a natural amphitheatre and the 
audiences sit in deck chairs on the lawns which slope up from the stage 
. . . .. do two performances daily, each of 90 minutes duration, and I 
present 20 acts in each show.”. .. RICHARD JAMES, of Sutton in Surrey, 
travelled across Norway and Sweden, and reported that it was a wonder- 
ful vacation. Now working on a production of Kingsley’s “Water Babies” 
...-MADGE AND CECIL STAVORDALE. Now doing advertising with 
puppets, most successfully. 


Opportunity of the week: CED HEAD knows where you can buy a 
complete cast for Orlando Furioso, plus over a hundred traditional Sicilian 
rod puppets, for $4,000. 


New member, THE GILPIN MARIONETTES, who do “Woody Willow” 
in Atlanta, are “the most popular TV show in that vicinity, Ruth and 
Don are from Ohio, and we'll get to meet them at the fest. Hope they 
bring Woody with them. . . .GILBERT LAURENCE is back in puppets, 
and coming to the fest. He teaches the San Gabriel Valley Art Center 
in Pasadena, and recently produced a string show “Hudson River Holiday”, 
a handpuppen variety, and a lecture-demonstration. He and BOB 
BAKER and BLANDING SLOAN may form the nucleus of a California 
Chapter of the PofA. .. .ROY ETHERTON replaced RICHARD MYERS 
on the COLEMAN MARIONETTES in February... 

Y’know who’s the most interesting person? You are. And y’know 
who wants to hear what you’ve been up to? We do. And y’know who to 
tell about it - even on a post card? ME! 

Steve, at Middlebury, Indiana 
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LIGHTING 


THE PUPPET STAGE 


F. A. BOHLING 





Proper illumination is very important for the Puppet Stage. It brings 
out the quality of the puppets by lighting the costumes, facial expressions 
and settings. The characters can be spotted separately by using small 
spotlights focused to suit, or generally illuminated when focused to flood. 
Back drop and interior lighting can be done with small borderlights. 
Footlights are seldom used, due to the fact that the resulting shadows on 


the back drop would require an abundance of front lighting to over ride 
them. 


Color lighting with gelatine mediums is very important to give the 
time of day, such as early morning, mid-day, late afternoon and mid- 
night. Various colored gelatines are employed in this instance for the 
illumination (floodlighting) of the stage. Dimming is very essential in 
making a color change; sneaking in and out the various color effects to 
suit. 


Safety precautions, as to the proper construction of the lighting 
equipment, are very important. Home made equipment constructed in a 
slipshod way will create a fire hazard. You are playing “Theatre” and 
all safety precautions should be taken. All lighting equipment should 
be constructed of sheet metal with the proper wiring and accessories to 
conform with the rules and regulations of the Municipal departments 
having jurisdiction. Scenery and costumes should also be fire proofed. 
Solutions can now be obtained to fire proof these items without injury 
to fabric or painting. 


Equipment should be constructed similar in design to the larger 
equipment used on the professional stage, and have all the features of 
flexibility and portability to suit lighting requirements for any produc- 
tion. 


You will note that many Broadway productions use front lighting 
extensively (installed on the balcony front). There are many units con- 
nected in colored circuits and controlled from the switchboard backstage. 
To prevent the spill of light, they are properly focused on the set and 
“High Hats” (funnels) and masking frames are employed to eliminate the 
spill on the proscenium. Upon visiting any Broadway production in your 
locality you will note this condition is now the up to date lighting installa- 
tion. . 


Mr. Bohling has had 40 years experience as a Stage Electrician, and 
for 20 years has been Master Electrician at the St. James Theatre in New 
York. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
IN COLUMBUS, OHIO 


I feel like the man who made a week’s tour of Russia, came homeé 
and wrote a book entitled I Know Russia. It’s ridiculous for me to write 
on puppets in TV because I’m such an unproven neophyte. I still like my 
live audiences, and 1 miss the vocal reaction, particularly the enjoyment 
that a children’s audience gets and gives. 


Since the art of puppetry is new to most engineers and production 
managers in TV, we have found that they have little knowledge and 
understanding of puppets and puppet shows. Their only criterion, so far, 
is Kukla, Fran and Ollie or Lucky Pup and they switch back and forth 
with alarming rapidity in their loyalties to one or the other - never, so 
far as we can find out, to both at the same time. Our main quarrel is not 
with the criteria, which are good ones, but the complete lack of imagin- 
ation. They also insist that our puppets should have eyebrows that move 
up and down, or that we should, on their Tillstrom days, have some kind 
of dragon in our show. Without these two characters, they look on our 
production with suspicion - perhaps it’s not a legitimate puppet show. 


Also, we find a paradoxical situation. We are associated with a 
medium in the very beginning cf experimentation; yet without the facili- 
ties, staff and finances to experiment. The station wants something new 
and different, but it is afraid. Innovations seem to be for the future or 
for the larger stations to try first. Consequently, we found our first show 
on television with no chance to check the photogenic qualities of the pup- 
pets or to examine colors (except, of course, from the charts). This puts 
any show at a distinct disadvantage because there are many things that 
probably need changing. 


Several months before one of the TV stations operied here in Colum- 
bus, the program and advertising managers came to see me about a show. 
We hit upon what we thought was a brilliant idea - creating a puppet of 
Chris Columbus, who has been used as a symbol of this city in the local 
paper’s cartoons. Vivian Michael and I started out with this character as 
a focal point for our program. We added a mischievous little boy, Stinky. 
They are both first puppets with movable mouths and Stinky has mov- 
able eyes. Since our ignorance matched our enthusiasm, we made the 
puppets a little too large and had to cut them down so they would work 
easily. At the time we thought feet were very important. Now, we are 
almost convinced that they are a definite disadvantage to a fist puppet 
on TV. Visible feet make it difficult to move the puppets upstage, since 
they give the characters a curious effect of wading through water, and 
they are responsible for any number of camera problems - the greatest 
being, the continual danger of a fringe of our hair showing above the 
stage level when we’re working two puppets at a time. We are now on 
the verge of mixing the types of puppets and introducing some new 
.characters that will be fist puppets without feet. 
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We have also found that we made it difficult for the production 
manager and the camera men by using our live show technique that is, 
moving the characters about the stage from one end to the other. We 
were very irked when, on our first show, the camera shots were taken 
at such a distance that the puppets looked like midgets - puppet midgets, 
that is. We objected strongly to this technique and were horrified when, 
on our next show, aiming to please us, the cameras were concentrated on 
nothing but closeups of various characters, so the sequence of the story 
was completely lost. We have now cut down the width of our stage, and 
we keep the playing area pretty well concentrated. We are depending 
more and more upon our gadgets and our camera men for our variety. We 
find that they can even obtain the variety in tempo. 


Doing a show once a week presents a problem in itself. It means 
that the script must have some kind of finished episode since the children 
will forget from one week to another. We have had to change our stage 
several times, and we’re not at all sure that we have the answer yet. 
The problem of puppet hands still looms big — felt hands don’t seem to be 
very photogenic, wooden hands look stiff, and are - and they’re a con- 
tinual hazard when trying to use them; so we’re experimenting on several 
other materials, which up to this date, are not very satisfactory either. 
There is still much to be done and since the medium of TV is new to us, 
and the art of puppetry is new to the staff at the station, it will take 
a great deal of patience and cooperation if we are to develop a successful 
show. 

- Peg Blickle 


USE THAT PUBLICITY 


Please USE the material in the publicity kits that were sent to you - and 
send to Helen Kingston for more labels and folders if you can use them. 
Also - please notify me of any meetings, fairs, conferences, etc. at which 
our material distributed at a regional Boy Scouts conference and at the 
“Small Wonders”, the month-long exhibit on Puppetry at the Cooper 
Union in New York. Unfortunately we did not know of the New York 
Times Boys and Girls Book Fair at the Museum of Natural History in 
New York - we should have had material there. In order that we don’t 
miss any more such opportunities, please let me know as far in advance 
as possible of any such gatherings so that I can make the necessary 
arrangements to have some of our post cards there in plenty of time 
for distribution. These cards describe the services of the P. of A. and 
provide a place for anyone interested in further information to fill 
in his name and address for our secretary to whom the cards are 
addressed. 
Bill Duncan 











WESTERN COLLEGE—SITE OF 1950 FESTIVAL 


LOCATION - In Oxford, Ohio’s “New England college town - 35 
miles northwest of Cincinnati, 45 miles southwest of Dayton, 80 miles 
southeast of Indianapolis. 


CAMPUS - Two hundred wooded acres, widely known for its natural 
beauties, beechwoods and stone bridges. 


HOUSING - Comfortable rooms in modern residence halls, most of 
them with twin beds, some single rooms and a few for three persons. 
Spacious parlors, lounges, rooms for pressing, porches and outdoor ter- 
races for informal get-togethers. 

THEATRES - Leonard Theatre, seating 260, ideal for meetings. Pres- 
ser Hall, seating 750, to be used for public performances. Ernst Nature 
Theatre, seating 1200, for outdoor gatherings. 

RECREATIONAL FACILITIES - The Lodge, with snack bar, the 
Beechwoods for one or more outdoor meals, tennis courts and swimming 
pool. (Indoor pool at the College - no cost to Festival registrants. Out- 
door pool in town - nominal charge.) 

BROADCASTING STUDIO - Completely equipped control room, 
listening rcom and radio station for interviews, etc. to be carried by direct 
line through WMOH and WMOH-FM (Mutual) in nearby Hamilton. 

TRANSPORTATION - By car - Route 27 passes in front of the 
campus; Route 73 beside it. 


Direct bus service from Cincinnati, Hamilton (12 miles from Oxford), 
Dayton, Middletown (20 miles from Oxford) and Richmond, Indiana (28 
miles from Oxford). 

By train - Baltimore & Ohio Railroad from Indianapolis, Cincinnati, 
and Hamilton. (One train only each way per day.) Pennsylvania Rail- 
road to Richmond or Hamilton. New York Central Railroad to Middle- 
town. 

LIVING EXPENSES - Room, single or double, (linens furnished and 
maid service) and three meals per day, seven dollars per person. For 
registrants under eighteen years of age, three dollars and fifty cents. 
Free parking facilities. No tipping! 

REGISTRATION FEES - 


For adults: 

Paid-up Class A members 6.50 
Registration and Class A membership 10.00 
Registration only 8.50 
For those under eighteen: 

Paid-up junior members (Class J) 4.00 
Registration and Class J membership 6.00 
Registration only 5.00 


For group members: 
6.50 for each group member provided group membership is paid 
up. Otherwise 8.50 
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A PUPPET PROGRAM BUILT ON COMMUNITY NEED 


The first ripple of interest in puppetry in Oklahoma City began with the 
Junior League's three-year trouping program with their marionette production 
Rumpelstiltskin. The ripples widened with a second production, Hansel and Gretel, 
and the introduction of puppets for therapy in the Children’s hospitals, until with a 
great splash the 1948 P. of A. Festival created waves of requests from the entire 
community for greater ‘*know how"’ on puppetry. 

Community need was evidenced not only in additional demands for the mari- 
onette productions and continued demands for the therapy program, but in many ways 
not to be met by any single program or witha single type of puppet. Children’s groups 
were clamoring to put on puppet shows of their own and their leaders were desperate 
for a working knowledge of this new, yet oldest, medium of creative entertainment. 
The City Library recognized the value of puppetry for making their already successful 
story-telling program more effective, but needed advanced aid. A university pro- 
fessor of graduate Social work asked for demonstrations on coordinating crafts with 
puppetry. A week of classes at the Crippled Children’s Camp last summer revealed 
the tremendous interest and value of such a program to handicapped children. The 
director of the Library flung out the challenge, ‘‘How can we interest a lethargic 
public in the story of the library's dire need for increased facilities?'’ The answer 
was a propaganda show for adult consumption----with-hand-puppets---to press the 
bond issue‘ 

These and numerous ther requests proved that Oklahoma City felt a real need 
for training courses covering as many aspects of puppetryas possible. The Comm- 
unity Workshop, brain child of the Junior League was staffed and equipped to turn 
out scenery, stages, and puppets. A month-long demonstration was set up to meet 
some of the demands. Classes met twice a week for four weeks. Ten Oklahoma 
City agencies were invited to enroll twovolunteers each, thus limiting the classes to 
twenty. Members started from scratch and eight sessions later, presented their 
first performances. Since time was such a factor, the scriptwas pre-chosen, but 
everything from the puppets to the actual stage was constructed during the course. 
There was of necessity a minimum of talking and a maximum of doing. At the first 
class, notebooks were distributed with complete instructions and patterns for every- 
thing to be done. Each day one phase of production was built and the last three 
meetings were devoted to rehearsals for experience in learning to manipulate the 
puppets. As means of achieving the final production, every possiblecraft was worked 
in; stenciling, tie dying, peper craft, raffia, papier mache, finger painting, woodwork, 
costume and even coiffure design. Dramatics too had its share. 

This introduction proved to group work agencies, Scouts, Campfire and all the 
others that puppetry could be the answer to a group leader's prayer for a season's 
coordinated paln. Rehearsals too were funand on opening night these puppet neophytes 
thrilled (as you did) to their first call of --- CURTAIN TIME. 











The Oklahoma City Junior League conducted therapy 
with puppets at the Children's Hospital during the year 
and the Crippled Children’s Campduring the summer; 


also conducted puppet therapy at the Veterans’ Hos- 
pital. 
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**“HANSEL AND GRETEL" (marionette by Jean Starr 
Wiksell) trouped to 55 schools for 40,000 children. 


Another troupe played propaganda show with hand 
puppets to encourage public to vote for bond issue to 
float a new library. 





ISABELLE KING, Vancouver, B. C., with 


Mrs. Tizzysnit and Philbert, the King’s 
Jester. 
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SALLY SELLERS, 

with ‘‘Liz Jones’’ from her 
advertising show for 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 


Above: 
|DICK MYERS & FAY COLEMAN 
backstage ata 

rehearsal of ‘‘Tom Sawyer"’ 

Mr. Coleman writes 

- using tape recording on 
dialogue, sound effects 
and music. It's a little 
early to tell whether 

we like it or not, 

but it’s an interesting 
experiment."’ 

Right: 

MARJORIE SHANAFELT 
Lincoln, Neb. humorously 
calls this 

**Family Portrait’’ 

“*The puppets are really 
all the family I have 

so there is also a wee bit 
of sarcasm implied.”’ 











ART MUSEUMS & PUPPET SHOWS 


Art museums throughout the country are always searching for new ways of 
enriching their educational programs for children. At various times puppet 
shows become a part of the picture, either as guest stars for Saturday per~ 


formances, or as an outgrowth of children’s art classes. 


A little different approach was undertaken at the John Herron Art Museum in 
Indianapolis, where I produced a series of puppet shows directly related to 
current exhibits in 1934. The first of the exhibit-related series, a Chinese 
legend ‘*The Great Bell of Peking**, was an artistic success,but not,I fear,a 
dramatic one. I was carried away with the idea of using various art objects in 
the show. The then-current exhibit had lovely tomb figures, paintings, etc. that 
inspired me to do an equally beautiful job on the small stage. For example, in 
the temple scene I used an actual carved Buddha, for the rooftop scenea terra 
cotta lion, and various rich stuffs for drapery in the throne room, but moving 
bulky precious things about the marionette stage made the between-scene waits 
interminable. 


To lend atmosphere and save time on learning lines, a narrator in costume told 
the storyas we went a - Since several discerning members of the audience 
felt that a variety of es would help such a production, I followed that 
suggestion in the second of the series, a warm, humorous Japanese tale, 
“The Wonderful Teakettle.*’ I still used some art objects--those that were 
not heavy, and just right in scale. As the reader will guess, production became 
a tremendous job for one man, and the fee was not large enough to warrant all 
the time spent. How to solve this problem? 


The museum director persuaded some of the Junior Leaguers to try their 
hands at puppet-making. Several were clever seamstresses, one made beauti- 
ful furniture, another wrote scripts and another helped to direct. With this 
enthusiastic, capable team, we produced more shows. The 1935-36 series 
included an Egyptian story, ‘‘Sokar and the Crocodile’; the Mexican ‘*Painted 
Pig** (see sketch); the Czechoslovakian ‘‘Poppy Seed Cakes**; and the classic 
“*Alice Through the Looking Glass." 


By the time we got to **Alice’’, the tie-in with current art exhibits was lost, 
but an active Junior Lea Puppetry group had developed, and I was pleased 
to see, in the #3, Vol. 1 (1949) Puppetry Journal, that it is still going strong. 


The original idea, of tying a show in with museum exhibits, is a good one; but 
I would hope that other productions might be more dramatically sound than 
mine, in order to hold the children's interest. Better still, perhaps, would be 














Above: ESKI JO, 

hand puppet 

by Paul Ashley, N. Y. C., 
for a new tv show soon 

to be seen on CBS. 

Below: CHRIS COLUMBUS, 
hand puppet star of 

local tv show by 

Peg Blickle & Vivian Michael. 
Mrs. Blickle writes, 

**. . I'm afraid I'm a bit 

of a renegade from those 
who see only glamorous 
opportunity with a 

fabulous salary 

for all puppeteers on TV. 
I'm inclined to believe 

that it is and will be 

a very precarious 

way of making a living -- 
maybe all puppeteers 

are used to this. 

But it seems to me 

that the wholesale popularity 
of puppets, with the 
possible exception of 

Burr Tillstrom's show, is 
rather ephemeral 

and that they will 
eventually be overshadowed, 
especially as 

adult entertainment 

by live actors. 






































'"'D LIKE YOU TO MEET 


THE WIKSELLS 


The entry of the Wiksells into puppetry was a coincidence—a com- 
bination of backgrounds, the depression — and a touch of romance. 


Fresh (that is, green) from graduate work in speech at Southern 
California, after the Art Institute and Goodman Theatre in Chicago, 
Jean took her first job at Stephens College. On the first day she met 
Wes Wiksell. Wes, well on his way toward his Doctor’s degree and an 
experienced director, stage designer, and teacher, warily invited Jean to 
help him. Soon, in addition to doing all the costumes and helping design 
the sets, she made masks for some of his plays. 


These were the depression years. To do plays outside the school 
situation and carry production costs was out of the question. The answer 
— puppets! Together they started work on Jack and the Beanstalk, 
using marionettes for an adult audience. They read like mad, corres- 
ponded like mad, and hunted down puppeteers whose shows they had 
seen and plied them with questions. Nicholas Nelson was the first pro- 
fessional who invited them into his basement workshop and generously 
answered their questions. 


When the marionettes were finished, the real work began. They 
rehearsed and rehearsed and rehearsed some more, wrote and rewrote 
the play. Wes was a terrible taskmaster. When the production met with 
success, the depression-pinched community appealed to Jean and Wes. 
“Would they consider performances of Jack and the Beanstalk - the pro- 
ceeds to launch a free lunch program for underfed children?” They said 
yes. Drawing on Jean’s children’s theatre background, they rewrote the 
play for children and trouped until the free lunch program was safely 
launched in Columbia. Thereafter they toured the state with this and 
other plays, adding hand puppets to their repertoire, and continued to 
turn all proceeds to charity. Five years later Jean turned down invita- 
tions to work with Adrian and Howard Greer of Hollywood to marry Wes. 
She often wonders if their work with puppets had not been so absorbing, 
Wes might have proposed a little sooner. 


Jean designed, constructed, and trained manipulators for, puppets 
used in Maud Adams’ production of Alice in Wonderland; modeled the 
portrait heads for the miniature figures of Famous Missouri Women at 
the New Work and San Francisco World’s Fairs and for the permanent 
exhibit in the Missouri State Capitol; and with Wes made a color motion 
picture on marionette and hand puppet construction. Together they tra- 
veled in Europe visiting famous puppeteers suggested by Paul McPharlin, 
and served as correspondents for PLAYERS MAGAZINE for which Jean 
was puppetry editor until her resignation in 1943. Meeting these puppe- 
teers was an unforgetable experience, but they say the most fabulous 
was Dr. Teschner, whose exquisite figures and productions were almost 
unbelievable. 
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In 1937, Jean became Puppetry Consultant for the Junior Leagues 
of America, a position which she loves. Since then, she has traveled 
thousands of miles each year giving demonstrations and technical advice, 
helping Leagues organize programs in their communities. At home, she 
answers correspondence on technical and organizational problems, scripts, 
and so on. Her greatest pride is the Junior Leagues who have achieved 
sufficiently high standards to be invited to present their shows at the 
Puppetry Festival. The 1948 Festival was sponsored by the Oklahoma 
City Junior League while Jean was president of the P. of A. To keep 
others in the P. of A. aware of Junior League accomplishments, she edits 
the Junior League page in the Puppetry Journal. 


With all this traveling and Wes’s increased responsibilities as speech 
professor at L. S. U. and a new and consuming interest in speech in indus- 
try, trouping ended, but puppet activities continue with both marionettes 
and hand puppets with private productions for friends and occasional 
performances for hospitalized or underprivileged groups. 


Since 1947 Jean has served as Director of Baton Rouge Children’s 
Theatre, which troupes two productions yearly to the schools of the city 
under the sponsorship of the Junior Service League — Rumplestiltskin, 
Cinderella, Aladdin, Indian Captive, and Kings Balcony have been pro- 
ductions. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Festival plans are taking shape and the June issue of the Journal will 
carry the complete program. In this issue we give you information con- 
cerning Oxford and the Western College Campus, a brief description of 
the facilities at our disposal, and list the fees and living expenses involved. 


The membership increases daily and everyone responsible for that 
increase is to be congratulated. Evidently you have all made good use 
of your publicity kits. Now, as the Festival glistens just two months off, 
is the time to get that newspaper publicity for yourself and P. of A. And 
about June first is the time to send all clippings to Romain Proctor, 1128 
South First Street, Springfield, Illinois for his publicity exhibit at the 
Festival. 


If you have not made plans for displaying your work in the huge 
exhibit to be housed in our gymnasium, be sure to do so at once. Dead- 
line for material is June 15, but we'll appreciate receiving it earlier. 


Groups bidding for the 1951 Festival must have their bids in my hands 
at least 30 days before the opening of the 1950 Festival. 


For all information concerning the Festival and Institute, write 
to me. 
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x NATALIE JOINS 


WE’VE GOT OUR NEW MEMBER! Natalie Hackenschmidt has 
joined the P of A. It was a shock, she wrote, to see her letter in print, 
and we would like to apologize if it caused her any embarrassment. 
Nevertheless it was very good of her to join, and we hope she will go 
on joining happily ever after. 


There are a number of puppeteers on the East Coast, the West Coast 
and where there’s no Coast, who turn up their noses at the P. of A. Not 
only do they turn them up, they pinch them shut, as if there were some- 
thing violently aromatic about the organization. We think they have 
heard of other puppeteers, but their audiences sometime get the impres- 
sion that they invented puppetry. It is rather a credit to them, that they 
are able to be in a business, and not know what is going on. 


On the other hand, someone like Miss Hackenschmidt may find a 
great deal of inspiration and stimulation in knowing what other people 
are doing. The Hartford Junior League has set more than one profes- 
sional to thinking up new stunts, and Jimmy Rose is the envy of many an 
adult performer. Miss Hackenschmidt was not aware that other com- 
panies had presented religious drama with puppets. She was _ busily 
engaged in building an Easter pageant for the Ladies Aid at Eau Galle, 
and she wrote: “This is probably the first time anyone has done this, but 
I am now working on The Nine Commandments. We decided to cut the 
one on Covetousness, because it took too many puppets, and I am using 
30 characters as it is. I call it my miracle play, because it will be a 
miracle if I get it done. I have put new dresses on my Christmas puppets 
to save time. A friend of mine does the music, and I take all 30 voices 
myself. It is a tremendous project, because we will not be able to 
rehearse with organ until two days before the show. When I have ten 
characters on stage, I feel as if I am playing a harp you know, plucking a 
string from here, and a string from there, and then all the voices. I 
hope it turns out all right.” 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


NOTE: Membership now runs one year from the date payment is 
received, whether it is paid at the Festival or during the year. Regard- 
less of when he joins, each member receives the Puppetry Journal for 
one year and the reduced registration fee for the following Festival. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


The first issue of a new magazine, British Puppet Theatre, edited by 
C. L. Ellis, came out in December. It “covers a field of activity which 
will without doubt be of increasing importance to education and to indus- 
try. This magazine will, therefore, be concerned with the welfare and 
progress of the professional puppeteer.” On the cover is shown a group 
of puppets made by Bob Pelham, who now has a flourishing “factory” 
known as Wonky Toys, Ltd. With a small group of disabled ex-Service- 
men he began making marionettes in Marlborough some three years ago. 
By 1948 over 10,000 puppets were sold in England. Now the Pelham crea- 
tions are mass-produced in America and earn much-welcomed dollar roy- 
alties. Perhaps you have met MacBoozle and the hula dancer, Lulabelle. 


Several excellent illustrations accompany a brief history of puppets 
on the screen as developed by Signal Films, Ltd. Like our Puppetoons 
of George Pal, and the Russian Gulliver, these films are made on the 
stop-motion method. Judging from the pictures, they are lively and 
imaginative. 


The Blackheath Film Unit uses the same technic of animation for 
educational films such as Crossroad Drill in which two cyclists show right 
and wrong manoeuvres at intersections—all backward to the American 
eye because of the keep-to-the-left traffic system! 


There are also news notes, accounts of puppets in television programs 
for children and shows in schools, “a happy venture” by a vicar who put 
on a show, and a fireman who did likewise. A regular feature is to be 
a series of Puppeteer’s Profiles, the first of which is the well known Jan 
Bussell of the Hogarth Puppets. He and his wife are making films for 
American television—so far they have done over 50 fifteen minute puppet 
pictures. 


Waldo and Muriel Lanchester are now marketing plastic puppets, 
which come in a kit with everything complete for assembling them. 
“Moulded in silvery Leetex” which can be easily carved, they are made 
in 18 inch and 10 inch sizes. The trade name is Lanchester-Lee Marion- 
ettes, and they are manufactured by Jonda “Puppetcraft” Limited, London. 


Frank and Margaret Worth of Birmingham managed to get about the 
country and see a number of shows, including the Lanchester production 
of Shakes v. Shaw and Peter and hte Wolf. They alse gave 64 private 
shows for children’s parties, schools and training colleges. 


“British Puppet Theatre” is published by “Puppet Theater Limited,” 
5 Bridge St., London E. C. 4. England, and mailed to the states for $2.00 
a year for six issues. 


Marjorie Batchelder McPharlin 
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WHY ARE PUPPETS FUNNY 


Laughter is provoked whenever we are made aware of relationships 
of inferiority and superiority. With puppets the very appearance of the 
character may be heralded by screams of laughter. The reason for this 
is that the puppet, being grotesque in comparison to a human being or 
animal, is perceived as inferior to the normal accepted standard of the 
society and is therefore a fit object for laughter. 


This discovery of the inferior in the puppet reassures the people pres- 
ent of their own superiority; and normal people, full of self-doubt and 
vague feelings of inferiority, have a desperate need for this assurance. 


Whenever the mechanical is detected in the living we laugh, and 
whenever the living is revealed in the mechanical, we laugh again. 
Absentmindedness is always comical. The mechanical in life is not laugh- 
able merely because it is automatic, but because it is in relation to an 
inferior form of existence. Automatism suggests not only clumsiness, 
awkwardness, and difficulty, but stupidity, ignorance and foolishness. A 
puppet acting like an intelligent person is laughed at because of the 
absence of reason we find in it. 

Cleo Cooley 


PROFESSIONAL WANTED FOR SUMMER SEASON 


Cain Park Theatre is looking for a professional puppeteer, with an 
assistant, who will take over the management of their puppet theatre; 
produce from 3 to 5 shows, teach classes in puppetry to approximately 90 
children and perhaps some adults, for the season from June 20 to August 
12. In spite of an apparently full program, they say time and opportunity 
will be provided for the preparation of the puppeteer’s own winter pro- 
gram. It is their hope that the puppeteer can bring in shows already 
built so that his time will not be consumed by construction. For further 
details write: Dr. Dina Rees Evans, Cain Park Theatre, Cleveland Heights, 
18, Ohio. 
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Thank you, dear people, 
for all your kind offers of assistance 
after our recent head-on collision. You 
did as much as the doctors in getting 
us back to work, and we are grateful to 
you. 

Oiga & Martin Stevens 
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AD DIRECTORY 


Paul Ashley 


All types of puppets for all purposes, string, hand, stop action, etc., for television, 
night club, home, etc. Animation if desired. Write to: 
Paul Ashley, 403 West 2ist St.. Wew York, New York. 








Kent and Louise More 


Free-lance puppeteers, craft, electrical and technical work. Experience: Rufus Rose, 
Berkeley, Stevens, Suzari, Mary Chase; 2 seasons legit with Children’s World 
Theatre, New York City. Television, movies, radio. Station wagon for touring. 
Currently playing vaudeville with Wallace Puppets. Address: 13 Seige! St., Brook- 
lyn 6, N. Y. — EV4-7560 





Herb Scheffel, Designer 


Sets, costumes, props, posters publicity art, program covers, trade marks, etc., 
for puppet plays, revues, variety acts. Write: Box 36, Old Chelsea Station, 217 
West 18th Street, New York City 11, New, York 





Ventriloquial ($45 up); Punch Figures 


$12 each dressed; Judy, Negro, Doctor, Devil, etc. head and hands or complete 
sets; professional Ventriloquist figures with animated “extras”; Wigs, Eyes, Acts, 
etc. Write: Kenneth Spencer, 3240 Columbus Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minnesota 





WALLACE PUPPETS 


THINK A LOTTA PEOPLE SHOULD JOIN P OF A AND BUY SPACE IN 
THE JOURNAL. NOW BOOKING 1950 - 51. 
NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND IN BETWEEN 
SEND INQUIRIES AND INVITATIONS TO: 
109 CHRISTOPHER ST., NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 





The Puppetry Institute 


July 1 through 8 


A WORKSHOP OF INTENSIVE TRAINING IN ALL PHASES OF 
PUPPETRY, CONDUCTED BY A FACULTY OF NATIONALLY 
KNOWN PUPPETEERS. TOTAL COST OF ROOM, BOARD AND 
TUITION - $75.00. 


WILLIAM DUNCAN, WESTERN COLLEGE, OXFORD, OHIO 
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nid NEW MEMBERSHIPS nid 


Mrs. Hazel, 5733 Wentworth 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rt. 1, Box 145, Topanga, 


Aamodt, 
Ave., 

Ames, Robert, 
Calif. 

Anderson, Marcile R., 2007 Seddlemeyer 
Rd., Fort Wayne 8, Indiana 

Aymar, Edith M., 4246 Warren St., N. 
W., Washington, D. C. 

Bird, Berniece, Hat Creek, Wyoming 

——— Arthur T., 790 Eastern Point 

Groton, Conn. 

Copeland, Mrs. R. L. 620 W. El Camino 
Ave., North Sacramento, Calif. 
Coughlin, Wm. Foley, 67 Winchester St., 

Keene 5, N. H. 

Dearinger, Lu Ellen, 226 N. 
Ave., Indianapolis. 

DeGraff, Pudge, 
Harvey, Ill. 

Delaplane, Carmon C., Board of Educa- 
tion. Calvert County, Prince Fred- 
erick, Md. 

Detroit Public Library, Preiodical Div., 
5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Dockray, Karl, 2812 - 24th St., Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dougherty, 
lyn 10, 

Emerick, Jacqueline, 1300 Elmwood Ave., 
Buffalo 22, A 

Farnam, Helen Rayley, M’haha 
Pkw’y, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Fox, Mrs. Alice E., 104 Fair St., 
erstown, N. Y. 

Geggus, Nancy Elaine, The Service Re- 
cording Co., 1375 Euclid Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Gift, Mrs. Francis H., Rexford Consoli- 
dated Schools, Rexford, Kan. 

Gilpin, Mrs. Ruth, 2165 Stewart Ave., S. 

Gliessner, 


. 2629 Colin Ave., 
Louisville 13, 


Ky. 
Hackenschmidt, Natalie, 728 East Pros- 
pect St., Durand, Wis. 


Hamilton 


Ind. 
12856 Riverside Drive, 


a East 39th St., Brook- 


88 W. 
Coop- 


Ave., 


Haimovitz, "Harold J., Westviéw Hotel, 

Miami, Florida 

Helton, Mrs. Wm. B., 1314 South 7th St., 
Waco, Texas 

Hobart, Louise, 2975 W. Chicago Blvd., 
Detroit 6, Mich. 

Hurt, Mrs. Willson, 1275 Pontiac St., 
Denver 7, Colorado 

Johnson, Robert, 7242 N. Bell 
Chicago 45, Ill. 

Junior League of Baltimore, 18 E. Mt. 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 

Junior League of Wichita, c/o Mrs. Wal- 
ter Ranney, 10 Cypress Drive, Forest 
Hills, Wichita, Kansas 

Se Peter, 11 Nassau Drive, Great 
Neck, L. L, N. 

Kenna, Mrs. Lee M., “1201 Oakmont Rd., 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Kitchen, Sarah, Black Mountain, N. C. 
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Koch, Mildred, 263 Puritan Ave., Forest 
Hills, a Re. 
Lawrence, Gilbert, 
Altadena, Calif. 
Lee, Ralph, Box 492, Middebury, Vt. 
Malouf, Mrs. Ester T., 4108 Parkside 
Ave., B-3, Philadelphia 4, Penna. 
McClellan, Mrs. Lee, 1931 Lennon, 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Mendum, L.. 4614 Howard Rd., 
Park, Md. 
Mercer, Bette, 
zo 10, Ill. 
Modern Language Puppeteers, 
roe Blivd., c/o Mrs. Wm. 
ter, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Murphy, Mary M., 737 Poplar St, 
Calif. 
Pareskevaides, Strato, c/o American 
Medicine Co., 320 Lower Main S&t., 
Slatington, Pa. 


Pittman, Dora, P. O. Box 221, Vienna, 
Va 


Preston, William E., Jr., 2222 Hartzell 
Ss Evanston, Til. 

Ramage, Gus, 201 E. 
hachie, Texas 

Ramm, Harold, 
Mich. 

Rice. 1] 


2823 Highview Ave., 


21, 
College 


126 W. Locust St., Chica- 
21 Mon- 
J. Bannis- 


Wasco, 


University, Waxa- 


8631 Esper, Detroit 4, 


Charles, 2105 Barth St., Flint, 
Semmecte, Elfreda, 
iston, Mass. 
Seay, Gwendolyn, Dickson, Tenn. 
Sheriff, Clara, 415 North 9th St., 
loosa, Iowa 

Donald C., 


Dexter, Mo. 
Souvign, Lucille, 7100 West 16th St., 
The Rev. Stod- 


Berwyn, Ill. 
St. Paul’s Puppeteers, 
dard Patterson, 1324 North Marshall 
2, Wis. 
S., 


St., Milwaukee 
Kathryn 
Ohio 


Thompson, 

Ave., Cincinnati, 

Tichenor, Tom, 2209 Wickson Ave., 
Nashville 11, Tenn. 

Wayne University Puppet Group, c/o 
Sally Platzer, Chairman, 12561 Third 
St., Detroit 3, Mich. 

Wehtmer, Grace, 5817 West Vine St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Weston, Dick, 5536 - 33rd Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Cc. G., The Doll 


22 Irving Place, Holl- 


Oska- 


121 Sassafras S&St., 
5636 Islington 
Wheeler-Jones, Mrs. 
Tucson, 
Arizona 
Wilcox, Mrs. Charlotte, 
Wilkinson, Mrs. S. J., 1752% N. Lobrea 
Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. 
So. Min- 
neapolis, Minn 
Wyckoff, Gene, 


Shop, 40 West Broadway, 
797 Rozelle St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Woll, Jan E., 5615 - 4list Ave., 
133 Valley Rd, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 





